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OOON OAWNNDNE — 


June 2009 


President’s Corner 


ay was a busy month, with OBP counting, 

boneseeding and a number of environmental 
activities within the region being attended by Club 
members. The first of a number of talks planned by PALM 
(People for a Living Moorabool) held at Narmbool near 
Elaine was an excellent chance to meet local landowners 
and to catch up with our field naturalists colleagues from 
Ballarat as well as members of a range of other local 
environmental organisations (see Dick's report on p. 2). 
Some GFNC members were back again at Narmbool the 
following weekend for a Corangamite Waterwatch frogs 
and salinity community event (complete with Growling 
Grass Frogs in the local pond) and some had also 
attended the Victorian Volcanic Plains Biosphere meeting 
at Ballarat the previous week. This was the third 
community meeting for the proposed VVPB after Lara and 
Warrnambool, with a further event planned for Melbourne. 


Also during May, Parks Victoria ran its Barwon River 
Parklands community consultation session in Geelong. 
GFNC had a talk on this project from Elaine Carbines in 
November 2007, and the difficulties we anticipated then of 


Tonight... 


... Maarten Holzenbusch will talk about mammalian fossils along the Werribee River. 


At the July meeting... 


... Deborah Evans 


finding an environmentally appropriate route for a walking/ 
cycling track right through from Geelong to the coast were 
apparent in the three alternative land routes and one 
canoe/kayak route that have been put up for comment. 
Information and survey forms will be available at the 
general meeting for anybody who would like to make their 
own submissions. Alternatively, you can visit the Parks 


Victoria website www.parkweb.vic.gov.au. 


In between all these various events the committee has 
started discussing the projects we have on our agenda for 
this year. The first of these is ways to increase our 
membership, particularly ways to attract younger 
members. We would welcome any ideas that you have 
and any volunteers to help publicise the Club in different 
sections of the community. We'd also appreciate members 
getting their cheque books out and paying their own 
subscriptions, as we only have about half our members re- 
subscribed at this stage, which is well below where we 
would like to be. 


... Terry Walker will be talking about sharks. 


2009/10 GFNC MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS NOW DUE 


Unfinancial members are reminded that subscriptions for the 2009/10 Club year were due on 1 April. Could those 
members who have not yet renewed their membership please do so as soon as possible. You need to renew before 
the end of June to ensure that you are not suspended from the Club mailing list in July. 


The club’s subscription rates have increased since last year, and are listed on the pink-coloured Renewal Notice that 


was enclosed with the April issue of the Geelong Naturalist. 


Please forward your payment to Hon. Treasurer, GFNC, PO Box 1047 Geelong 3220 (cheques made payable to 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc.). 


Note that on the back of the form there is provision for you to make suggestions for speakers and club activities. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email 
address or phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: hittp://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/__ e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


The photo on the front cover, by Dave King, is of a male Red-necked 


Wallaby, Ocean Grove Nature Reserve on 27 April 2009. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm 
to allow members to chat to other 
members and visitors. 


The photos on the back cover, by Valda Dedman, are of flowers in Seaview 
Park in early May. See full report p. 11. 





The Golden-bum Ant Polyrachis (Hagiomyrma) semiaurata; 
Formicinae; Hymenoptera 


Introduction 

The common name 
Golden-bum Ant 
(Zborowski 2002) is 
perhaps somewhat 
provocative, 
nevertheless, it is 
profoundly descriptive. 
It is one of a very large 
genus that contains 
639 known species 
and sub-species 
worldwide and 115 
described species and 
sub species within 
Australia (Shuttuck 
1999). This large 
genus is further divided 
into sub-genera two of 
which two are 
represented in 
Australia. They are 
Hagiomyrma and 
Cheriomyrma 
(Anderson 1991). 
Despite its unusual 
appearance and its not 
being rare, itis nota 
commonly seen ant 
due to its basically 
nocturnal habit. 


The subject specimen 
was collected during 
the Club excursion to 
Werribee Gorge, 

19 April 09, at a point 
along the water race, 
37°40’ 01°S 144° 21° 
59°E. 


They are very agile 

and fast moving, particularly in this instance when the ant was 
discovered on a flat rock surface. Its capture was extremely 
difficult when attempting to avoid damage to the specimen. 
The actual nest was not discovered; it probably was under 
one of the many large rocks in the immediate area. Their 
omnivorous diet includes the sugary secretions of aphids, 
scale insects and leaf hoppers. Fungi are probably utilised 
together with plant material (Zborowski 2003). 


Description 

A medium size ant 8-10 mm, basically black except for a 
posterior area of the abdomen that has a distinctive golden 
band around the mid-section diffusing toward the hind area. 
The abdomen is covered in adpressed hair through which 
there are sparse erect hairs of pale golden colour. The first 
segment of the abdomen covers more than half the dorsal 
surface. 


Palyrachis semiaurata; Formicinae; Hymenoptera. 





...Dave King 


kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


The other prominent 
features are paired 
spines produced 
rearward at the top of 
the blade-shaped 
petiole and paired 
spines at the rear of 
the mesosoma (trunk). 
The dorsal area of the 
mesosoma is relatively 
flat with distinct flanges 
extending to the well 
rounded anterior 
corners that are a 
distinguishing feature 
between species. 

The head and 
mesosoma have a 
finely sculptured 
surface. Medium size 
compound eyes are 
carried close to the top 
of the head with no 
ocelli present. Frontal 
carina (L. carina, keel) 
separate the antennal 
sockets situated above 
the mid-line of the face. 
The antennae each 
consist of eleven 
segments including the 
scape that is ventro- 
dorsally compressed 
and weakly flanged. 


Between the antennae 
sockets and the 
mandibles the clypeus 
is a relatively large 
plate having a central 
carina and serrated 
bottom margin. A few 
erect golden hairs are present on the clypeus. Each mandible 
has five teeth, two large and three smaller, all with rounded 
apex. 


The legs are entirely black, each terminating in a pair of 
simple claws. Each rear leg tibia has a spur at the distal end. 
The forward leg tibia have a terminal spur in the form of a 
calcar that has brush-like elements used in cleaning the 
antennae. 


References 

Anderson, Alan N. (1991) The Ants of Southern Australia, 
CSIRO, Melbourne. 

Shuttuck, Steven O. (1999) Australian Ants, CSIRO, 
Melbourne. 

Zborowski, Paul (2002) A Field Guide to Insects in Australia, 
Reed New Holland, Sydney. 
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Reptile and amphibian report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Garden Skink 21/04/09 Geelong College Campus at Wensleydale, active on the ground. TP 
Garden Skink 09/05/09 Kaang quarry, near Forrest, under a piece of iron. TP 
Garden Skink 17/05/09 Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, sun-basking on black bark of 
fallen sheoak. Sln,TSc,TP 
McCoy's Skink 09/05/09 Kaang quarry track, near Forrest, under slab of rock. 
Southern Brown Tree-frog 09/05/09 Kaangalang Road at Kaang quarry track, Forrest, calling. 


Common Froglet 02/05/09 Yaugher, calling 
Common Froglet 09/05/09 Kaang quarry, near Forrest, under rocks and calling. 
Common Froglet 17/05/09 Freshwater Lake, calling. SI,TSc,TP 


Observers: SIn, Shona Innes; TP, Trevor Pescott, TSc, Ton Schat 





s one may expect, reptile activity is greatly reduced in 
the cooler months. 


We were surprised to see two Garden Skinks active at the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, but it was sunny and the 
skinks were making good use of the warmth absorbed by the 
rough, black bark of the fallen sheoak. 


The McCoy's Skink was found under a slab of rock. The 
species has small legs and probably 'swims' to some extent 
through the damp leaf-litter when searching for food. But this 
individual had settled down for winter. The bright yellow 
under-side of the body is an excellent guide to identification. 


mmm Te 
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Common Froglet, Kaang quarry near Forrest. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 


Plant Group 
...Dick Southcombe 


12 May 5 June 

Further to our April meeting Dave prepared and showed Authors Gary Backhouse and Jeffrey Jeanes of the well- 

greatly-magnified images of Pennisetum villosum Feathertop known 1995 Orchids of Victoria will present the Wider 

which revealed the reproductive features of this pest weed. Geelong Flora Lecture. Orchid lovers beware: their recent 
book Wild Orchids of Victoria will be available for sale at the 

Polly and Helen reported on their interesting outing with special price of $70. See p. 16. 


Greening Australia to Lake Corangamite and in particular we 

discussed Senecio pinnatifilius var. 3 Variable Groundsel and 25 June 

Wilsonia backhousei Narrow-leaf Wilsonia. A Plant Group afternoon excursion will be held at the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve beginning with lunch at about midday. 

Our attention then turned to a very invasive pest weed Araujia This time slot coincides with the finish of the Mid-week Bird 

sericifera White Bladder-flower (Cruel Plant), which is a native Group excursion and people to participate in both excursions if 

of Brazil and, I'm told, available at nurseries. Cruel Plant refers they wish. This arrangement makes sense to Polly and me 

to the syndrome by which butterflies or moths may be caught and we hope this trial period will be appreciated and continue. 

temporarily by their long proboscis when seeking nectar. This 

plant is a rampant climber with milky sap stems to 5 cm long. 


Grassroots conservation: the PALM project 


...Dick Southcombe 
t was a privilege to attend the first People for A Living enabling the audience to better understand how and why it is 
Moorabool (PALM) talk on Sunday 24 May at Narmbool. that a variety of human activities jeopardise the Moorabool's 
Narmbool is a property, owned by Sovereign Hill, about 5 km future. Peter's message of factual information needs to be 
west of Elaine. PALM has a single focus, 'the right of this heard far and wide and of course not only about the Moorabool. 
magnificent but highly stressed river to an effective Who are, and how can, the people whose special interest in the 
environmental flow’. natural world assist the broadcast of that message? 
Peter Dalhaus, who presented last October's Wider Geelong Congratulations PALM for conducting such an important 


Flora Lecture, gave an exceptionally well-illustrated talk conservation project. 
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Excursion to Werribee Gorge 
19 April 2009 


he GFNC held an excursion to 

Werribee Gorge in March 2008, but 
it was a day of very high temperatures, 
so it was decided to repeat the 
excursion and to allow members to 
have another opportunity to see this 
special place in more favourable 
conditions. Pleasant weather 
encouraged 23 people to participate, 
including Pat Watt, a visitor from 
Alaska, who was visiting her brother in 
Lara. 


The first stop was on the Bacchus 
Marsh Road, near the prison. From this 
site, it is possible to identify several 
prominent features of the area. The 
You Yangs are formed from same 
Devonian granite that also outcrops 
near Anakie on Granite Road. To the 
west could be seen the Lovely Banks 
monocline, the Rowsley Fault that 
formed the Brisbane Ranges and the 
peaks of Mt Anakie. In recent 
geological times, volcanic flows from 
Mount Anakie had formed the 
basalt plains we were standing 
upon. Further north, other flows 
from Mt Blackwood and from 
Mt Cotteril formed the Werribee 
Plains basalt. 





The group looking at geology in the gorge. 
Photo: Alison Watson 


After regrouping, we entered 
the Werribee Gorge State Park 
and stopped at the Quarry 
carpark. A brief walk around 
the site allowed the group to 
take note of trees such as the 
Red Box with its rounder 
leaves and Red Stringybark 
that has a distinctive long 
‘peak’ on the buds. A pair of 
Scarlet Robins gave us 
excellent views as they 
perched on branches before 
chasing passing insects. An 
acrobatic Grey Fantail had the 
dark grey colouring and buff 
chest markings of the 
Tasmanian subspecies that 
migrate northwards at this time 
of year. In a large White 
Cypress Pine, a sharp eyed 
member spotted a resting 
Ringtailed Possum who 
appreciated the denser foliage 
cover provided by this species. 


We then drove down the rough 
track to Meikles Point. A short 
walk to the downstream 
section of the park allowed us 
to get views of a flock of Dusky 
Woodswallows and some 
Long-billed Corellas. There 
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Peter, John and Barry negotiating a rock-climbing corner. 











...Barry Lingham 


was no sign of the pair of Jacky Winters 
that had been seen at the site two days 
prior to our visit, or the Speckled 
Warblers heard by Dean and Marilyn 
earlier in the day. A koala was seen 
near the carpark. 


After lunch we walked along the old 
aqueduct that supplied the township of 
Bacchus Marsh during the 1920s. From 
this elevated walk, the spectacular rock 
formations of the Werribee Gorge could 
be appreciated. The gorge exposes 
over 500 million years of geological 
history. The lowest rock beds are made 
up of folded and faulted Ordovician 
sandstones and slates, laid down by 
turbidity currents as erosion of a 
mountain range deposited material in 
the seas at the edge of the continental 
shelf. 


Above them were deep layers of 
Permian tillite, deposited when massive 
ice sheets covered Victoria. As the ice 
retreated, the rocks and 
pebbles deposited often had 
one smooth face with parallel 
scrape marks where the ice 
flows had worn it down. These 
rocks were exposed at several 
places along the track. In 
some sections, it was possible 
to note igneous intrusions that 
penetrated the Ordovician 
rocks, but not the tillite. These 
intrusions were part of the 
Devonian igneous activity that 
also formed the nearby 
Ingliston granites. At the top of 
the cliffs, the more recent 
volcanic flows could be seen. 
A more detailed description of 
the geology was given in the 
excursion report in the April 
2008 Geelong Naturalist. 


A full plant list is given below. 
The upper slopes of the gorge 
had few understorey plants, 
the most numerous being the 
Fragrant Saltbush. Tree 
species included the Red Box, 
Grey Box, Red Stringybark and 
some Yellow Gums along with 
Golden Wattle and Black 
Wattle. In the river valley, the 
understorey was more prolific. 
Common tree species there 
were Manna Gum, Lightwood, 
Blackwood and Tree Violet. 
River Bottlebrush grew closer 
to the river bank. 


Photo: Alison Watson 
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A highlight of the walk included extended lant list: Diana Primrose 
views of a pair of Peregrine Falcons that 


perched on trees at the rim of the gorge. They [Eucalyptus polyanthemus subsp. vestita 


regularly nest on the rugged cliff face. A few Eucalyptus macrocarpa 
more adventurous members clambered 
around the steeper section of the track, Eucalyptus tricarpa 
holding the attached cable to assist their Eucalyptus leucoxylon 
progress. They were able to see Lion Rock, a |Eucalvotus viminalis 
formation above a rock pool that resembled a cacia mearnsii 

lion's head. The river consisted of a series of cacia verniciflua 
pools as the dry weather had stopped the 
flow. 


cacia pycnantha 
cacia melanoxylon 
cacia implexa 
Hymenanthera dentata 
ursaria spinosa 
allitris glaucophylla 
chinus areira (molle) 
assinia arculeata 


The Werribee Gorge State Park has many 
unique characteristics to appeal to a field 
naturalist, including the range of geological 
features plus the interesting plants, birds and 
other animals of the area. Those who 
participated in the excursion understood why 
this place has been favoured as an excursion 


site by Victorian naturalists and geologists for Amyema miquelii 


more than 100 years. Rhagodia parabolica 
Enchylaena tomentosa 

Mammal List Solanum sp. 

Koala Meikles Point carpark. Nicotiana suaveolans 

Ringtailed Possum Quarry carpark, in a Wahlenbergia sp. 
White Cypress tree. omandra longifolia 

Reptiles Dianella revoluta 

Skink sp. lematyis microphylla 

Other assytha sp. 

Ghost Moth case On ground, near hole ersicaria decipiens 


from which the grub arpobrotis modestus 
emerged. hragmites australis 


~ 


allistemon sieberi (palludosis) 


Species S 
Eucalyptus polyanthemus subsp. vestita _| 
Eucalyptus macrocarpa  _ č | 
Eucalyptus tricarpa _ _ 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon _ _ _ _ | 
Eucalyptus viminalis 
Hymenanthera dentata _ _ _ | 
Rhagodia parabolica _ _ | 
Enchylaena tomentosa __ č | 
Solanumsp. S 
Nicotiana suaveolans _ _ _ — | 
Wahlenbergia sp. 
Dianella revoluta _ _ | 


ypha sp.(?orientalis) umbungi 


ommon Name Abundance 


ed Box 

rey Box 

ed Stringybark 

ed Ironbark 

ellow Gum 

anna Gum 

ack Wattle 

arnish Wattle 

olden Wattle 

ack Wood 

ight Wood 

ree Violet 

weet Bursaria 

hite Cypress Pine 
Pepper Tree * 
ree Everlasting 
iver Bottlebrush 
ox Mistletoe 
ragrant Saltbush 
uby Saltbush 
arge Kangaroo Apple 


+ + 


+ 


+ 
+ 


+ 
+ +|+|+ 


= 


luebell 

piny-headed Matrush 
lack-anther Flax- Lil 
mall-leafed Clematis 
odder-laurel 

lender Knotweed 
nland Pigface 

ommon Reed 


+ 


a 
+ 
v 
— 
o 
o 
D 
Q 
O 
ö 


+ 


-+ 


Notes: + scattered ++ moderate +++abundant ++++ prolific 
* Introduced species. Indigenous to South America. 


ommon Name 
ittle Pied Cormorant 
edge-tailed Eagle Soaring above the gorge. 
ittle Eagle 
eregrine Falcon 
ong-billed Corella 
rimson Rosella 
astern Rosella 
hite-throated Treecreeper 
uperb Fairy-wren ommon. 
rown Thornbill 
Afewseen, 


ed Wattlebird A few seen. 


rey Shrike-thrush 
Dusky Woodswallow _|Flying above paddock near Meikles point. 


i 


: 


Q| U 


illie Wagtail i 


= 


ittle Raven 
carlet Robin A pair seen near Quarry carpark. 





EEEN 


A AN T 


astern Yellow Robin E 


Silvereye Common, especially in Kangaroo Apple bushes. 

elcome Swallow 
Common Blackbird 
Red-browed Finch A few along the river area. 
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John with his 'map of Australia’ rock. 
Photo: Alison Watson 


Rambling on 
Exploring the northern Brisbane Ranges 


Ress Road, which runs from Rowsley to Mount Wallace, cuts 
off a sliver of the northern Brisbane Ranges. We'd made a 
few visits to this area in the 1980s, searching unsuccessfully 
along Spectral Track for the Spectral Duck Orchid after which the 
track was named. It's now considered to be a form of the Small 
Duck Orchid Caleana minor (Backhouse & Jeanes 1995). On 
25/11/00 along Aspera Track, we saw a Scarlet Robin juvenile 
with streaked wings and back, speckled breast and bright orange 
mouth, and Rohan Bugg reported a Chestnut-rumped Heathwren 
along Shoot Track. In 2006, we decided to explore the area 
further. 
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Rough Wattle along Spring Creek Track, 27/9/07. 


...Marilyn Hewish 


There are many walking tracks off Reids Road, and we planned 
to walk north, perhaps to be rewarded with a panoramic view 
from the edge of the Rowsley Valley. It's not that easy. At the 
east end where the ridge is low, Shoot Track goes to the valley 
edge. However, further west the tracks loop about and are mostly 
blocked by the deep gorge of Spring Creek, so we simply 
followed them where they took us. The tracks mostly follow the 
high ground and present few difficulties. Anyone exploring there 
should be aware that some areas are closed to prevent the 
spread of Cinnamon Fungus. 


The woodland is drier and more stunted than the taller timber in 
the southern Brisbane Ranges. Some of the western section was 
control burnt in 2005. There is Messmate and Red Ironbark, with 
many grass-trees and large stands of Rough Wattle Acacia 
aspera. In our experience, Rough Wattle is restricted in 
distribution, with the main concentrations in Lerderderg Gorge, 
Werribee Gorge and the northern Brisbane Ranges. When it 
flowers in August-September, the area is a sea of pale lemon 
yellow, a more delicate colour than the golden yellow of other 
local wattles. Other interesting plants we've noticed are the 
Brisbane Ranges Grevillea and Leopard Orchids, Golden Moths, 
Nodding and Tiny Greenhoods and one of the hyacinth orchids 
(see Backhouse & Jeanes 1995 for scientific names). 


The area is one of the best we know for Scarlet Robins. We often 
see several males, their red breasts catching our attention, 
especially when seen against the blackened trunks in the burnt 
area. White-throated Treecreepers are everywhere, as are Buff- 
rumped Thornbills. Where Spring Creek Track crosses Spring 
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Dean and Ton Schat cross Spring Creek on Spring Creek Track, 
3/5/09. 
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Creek, we saw a female Satin Flycatcher in February 2007 and a 
male in February 2008. As we have no other records there in 
spring and summer, the creek valley might act as a flyway for 
birds moving north in autumn. When the ironbarks flowered well 
in 2007, honeyeaters arrived in flocks, with several records of 
uncommon Fuscous Honeyeaters and two Yellow-plumed 
Honeyeaters, vagrants from north of the Divide. On our night 
surveys of White-throated Nightjars, we've recorded the calls 
along Reids Road (Geelong Bird Report 2004). However, the 
greatest attraction for bird-watchers might be the Spotted Quail- 
thrushes. They're all through the area and | rarely miss if we 
spend several hours walking. Seeing them is a bit of a trick 
though. | can hear their high-pitched thin whistles, but they're 
notoriously elusive. Typically their calls recede over the crest of a 
ridge and we lose them, or at best, we see a bird scuttling across 
a gap or flying off low and fast. Just once in many visits, a bird 
landed on a branch and gave us a clear view. Still it always gives 
me a thrill to hear the calls and know they're there. 


In butterfly season, Spring Creek Track is the place to be. We've 
walked with clouds of butterflies rising around us. In January 
2009, | counted 70 Common Browns, mainly males, along a 
couple of kilometres; in March 2007, 23 Shouldered Browns; and 
in January 2008, 30-40 Marbled Xenicas. We've also seen 
Spotted Jezebels, Yellow Admirals, Meadow Argus, Common 
Grass-blues and Australian Painted Ladies, including one that 
flew right up to a mandarine | was eating, attracted by the bright 
colour. Spring Creek Track has provided my only local records of 
a Rayed Blue (30/1/07) and a Barred Skipper (26/3/09). Ringed 
Xenicas have been consistent in their timing and location (1/2/07, 
6/2/07, 10/2/08) and can be seen where Spring Creek track 
crosses the creek. I've already written in my column how we 
found Alarm Clock Squeaker cicadas in the control burnt area 
and a magnificent specimen of a luminescent fungus, and | have 
records of some common frogs. 





Varied Anthelid, Island Track, 25/12/08. 
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Dean and | have carried our moth lights in to Island Track at 
night. The first time was on 25 Dec. 2008 (an unusual Christmas 
night activity), when we were inundated with large spectacular 
moths. A cream and brown Varied Anthelid Anthela varia buzzed 
about in the foliage of the surrounding bushes, a most frustrating 
subject. For the first few minutes, it invariably took off the 
millisecond before | pressed the camera shutter. There were 
several large Black Geometrids Melanodes anthracitaria. They're 
so black that they seem to soak up the light of the flash and 
many photos come out under-exposed. There's a broad hint 
about their appearance in their scientific name: 'mela-' means 
‘plack' and anthracite is a kind of coal. But the biggest thrill of all 
came when an enormous Helena Gum Moth Opodiphthera 
helena fluttered in, all of 12-13 cm across. It swept in circles 
across the sheet, scattering the other moths, but it was a fair 
trade. Eventually, with four settled, there was hardly room for 
much else. All were males. One performed a threat display, 
leaning forward, spreading its forewings and raising its hindwings 
to flash the big dark bulls-eyes. It's hard to think of a moth as 
ferocious, but it looked for all the world like a small owl. 


We've been drawn back again and again to the northern 
Brisbane Ranges as we've discovered the area's treasures. I'd 
encourage other naturalists to visit this very different part of one 
of our favourite national parks. I'm sure there are other 
interesting things to find for those with a different or broader set 
of natural history skills. 


Backhouse, G. & Jeanes, J. (1995) The Orchids of Victoria, 
Miegunyah Press, Melbourne. 

‘Rambling On' columns, Geelong Naturalist, 43/4, pp. 12-13, and 
44/8, pp 7-8. 





Black Geometrid—a cheat photo taken at Bacchus Marsh on 5/1/09. 
Brisbane Ranges photos were poorly exposed. 





Male Helena Gum Moth performing a threat display, Island Track, 
25/12/08. 


Out and about 
Indulging their passion (Part 1) 


Sir James Edward Smith (1759-1828) had an eye for a 
bargain. He also had £1000 available in 1783 to snap up 
Linnaeus's collections of plants, books and other material when 
Joseph Banks at Kew declined the purchase. Smith was the son 
of a wealthy wool merchant and had studied medicine in 
Edinburgh and London, but never had to practise as a doctor. In 
1786 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, then he went 
off on the Grand Tour through Europe, visiting botanists and 
herbaria. He founded the Linnean Society in London in 1788, and 
was its president until his death in Norwich, to which he had 
returned in 1796, taking the entire Linnaean collection with him. 


He was devoted to the study of plants and had the leisure and 
means, as well as the energy and knowledge, to produce, from 
1790 to 1814, English Botany, illustrated by 2592 colour plates 
by James Sowerby. The natural world outside Europe was 
Opening up and many people were fascinated in the plants and 
animals being brought back by explorers and collectors. Gardens 
were being created, often with large glasshouses where exotic 
species were lovingly tended, and their owners wanted to learn 
more about these new plants. Smith wrote A specimen of the 
botany of New Holland, the first published book on the flora of 
Australia. It was published by Sowerby in four parts between 
1793 and 1795. Smith's aim was ‘to make the Public acquainted 
with some of the productions of a country of which they have 
heard so much, and in which they are now as a nation so deeply 
interested — a country so extremely unlike all those best known to 
Europeans, cannot fail to be acceptable, however imperfect in its 
extent. It may inform the cultivators of plants concerning what 
they have already obtained from New Holland, as well as point 
out some other things worthy of their acquisition in future’. He 
therefore wrote most of the text in English, their ‘essential 
characters alone’ were in Latin. The accompanying coloured 
plates were by Sowerby, ‘taken from coloured drawings, made on 
the spot, and communicated to Mr. Wilson by John White Esq. 
Surgeon General to the Colony, along with a most copious and 
finely preserved collection of dried specimens, with which the 
drawings have in every case been carefully compared.’ 


They used living specimens, too. The genus Pultenaea was 
created by Smith from a plant given to him by Alexander Murray, 
gardener to Benjamin Robertson who had a botanical garden on 
part of his 30 acre estate, in Stockwell Road, London. It was 
raised in late autumn of 1792 from seed brought from New South 
Wales and first flowered in 1794. What Smith noticed about it 
particularly was its 'very remarkable’ stipules which 'stand solitary 
just above the insertion of each footstalk [petiole], erect, and 
close-pressed to the branch, whose bark they by that means 
completely conceal’. All Pultenaea have stipules, a distinguishing 
feature, that the name of this New South Wales species 
indicates. 


Smith named the genus for a 'very amiable and distinguished 
English Botanist, Dr. Richard Pulteney, F.R. and F.I.S., of 
Blandford in Dorsetshire, well known by his sketches of the 
Progress of Botany in England, and more especially by his 
Biography of Linnaeus.’ Pulteney (1730—1801) was a successful 
physician who eventually made a sufficient fortune to live 
comfortably. His two great interests were botany and conchology. 
He corresponded with distinguished men of science and wrote 
many articles for scientific magazines. He bequeathed his 
herbarium to the Linnean Society to be kept separate or sold to 
endow an annual medal. It was sold in 1863, but no medal 
eventuated. On his death his widow placed an elegant tablet to 
his memory in the church at Blandford. Its only decoration was a 


... Valda Dedman 


Pultenaea, a fitting tribute. The genus is endemic to Australia and 
there are120 species, of which 49 occur in Victoria. 


Smith lectured in botany at Guy’s Hospital, London from 1788 to 
1796. In 1818 he was invited to lecture at Cambridge, but the 
authorities objected because he was a Unitarian. It was their 
loss; he was a prolific and distinguished writer on all types of 
plants, including mosses and fungi. Some of the earliest 
descriptions of the eucalypts are by Smith and his name is 
commemorated in many Australian species as well as the genus 
Smithia, one of the peaflowers, named in 1789 by William Aiton, 
the Royal gardener at Kew. It was common to name new plants 
after fellow botanists and Smith honoured a number of his friends 
in this way. 


Lewis Weston Dillwyn (1778-1855) was a successful 
businessman who had been given the management of his 
father’s famous Cambrian Pottery at Swansea in Wales when he 
was just 24 years old. He began making fine porcelain, some of 
which is exquisitely painted with flowers and shells, which would 
have delighted his heart, for he was also a keen botanist and 
conchologist. In 1805 he wrote, with Dawson Turner, The 
Botanist's Guide through England and Wales and during his 
lifetime he published many learned papers on both plants and 
shells. In 1817 he retired from active participation in the business 
and took on a full public life, but still had time for his scientific 
interests. He founded the Royal Institution of South Wales. 
Dillwynia, the Parrot Peas with their bright colours, are a fitting 
memorial to him. The genus was described by Smith. 


Another Welshman, the Rev. Hugh Davies (1739-1821), 
retreated from life to indulge his passion for plants. He retired 
from his pastoral duties in 1801 to write his Welsh Botanology ... 
a Systematic Catalogue of the Native Plants of Anglesea, in 
Latin, English and Welsh (1813). He claimed to have had ‘a 
constitutional nervous sensibility’ which ‘rendered him unfit for 
the duties of his profession’, but he did not resign his benefice 
until 1816. He was probably a contented man, living a simple, 
comfortable life. His name lives on in the genus Daviesia. 
Commonly called the Bitter-peas, because of the astringent taste 
of their leaves, some species have been used to make a bitter 
tea. 


Velno's Vegetable Syrup, a patent herbal medicine, may well 
have tasted bitter. Isaac Swainson (1746—1812) was a qualified 
doctor but also an entrepreneur and possibly a charlatan, who 
had bought the patent for the product. He made his fortune, 
reputedly up to £5000 a year, from the sale of the 'cure' of 
syphilis and a whole range of other disorders such as gout, 
scrophula, smallpox, scurvy and diarrhoea. This enabled him to 
create a marvellous private botanical garden at Twickenham, 
‘that contained every tree and shrub that could be procured in 
Britain in British nurseries, and was kept in the first style of order 
and neatness', as the gardening magazines of the day 
proclaimed. The pea genus Swainsona is named for him, and not 
for his more unfortunate relative William Swainson (1789- 
1855), who was a very good naturalist and artist but a lesser 
botanist. From the age of 17 William obtained positions as a civil 
servant that took him to the Mediterranean where he had enough 
free time to study animals, plants and fish. In 1815 ill health 
forced him to return to England, then he retired on half pay and 
went off to Brazil, returning with a collection of 20 000 insects, 
760 bird skins and many plants. Back in London in 1820, he was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society and began publishing many 
works such as I//lustrated Zoology and The Birds of Brazil, mostly 
serially. The text and original artwork was all his own and he was 
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the first naturalist to use coloured lithographic printing. Exotic 
Conchology is still regarded as an important reference work. 


His zest for the project waned. His wife died, he lost a fortune in 
Mexican silver mining speculations, he did not get the job he 
wanted at the British Museum. Insecurity does not always help 
success or motivation. Swainson married again, migrated to New 
Zealand but had problems with Maori land claims in his new 
homeland. He spent time in Australia (1851-53), preparing a 
report for Lieutenant Governor La Trobe on the forestry potential 
of the trees of Victoria, especially the genera Eucalyptus and 
Casuarina, but his findings were scoffed at by the leading 
botanists of his day. William Hooker at Kew said he was ‘as 
ignorant as a goose’ at botany, and Maiden (1901) described the 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs 
23 May 2009 


...Deborah Evans 


he May boneseeding in the You Yangs was our best 
attended for many years, with 17 energetic weeders, 


including three visitors. Some were so enthusiastic it was hard to 


drag them away at the nominated finishing time of 3.00 pm. 


We did our regular patrol of the hill above the track, as well as 
tackling the West Walk downhill from the track, picking up where 
we'd left off last August. Another group worked uphill from 
Rockwell Road, so between the groups we managed to cover a 
large area. 


However, there’s still more to be done, especially once flowering 
starts in spring, so circle 22 August in your diaries. We plan to 
make it a social day with non-weeders encouraged to join us for 
lunch and some pleasant walking and birdwatching. 


Thanks as usual to Rob Beardsley and Claire and Dennis 
Greenwell for organising the day. 


Seen any rabbits lately? 


The Invasive Animals Cooperative Research Centre is running 
RabbitScan throughout May (and beyond). We are trying to 
determine the distribution and density of rabbits in Australia. 
We know that rabbits are coming back after more than a 
decade of significant relief through calicivirus. When we look, 
we are finding populations further north than our current maps 
indicate and in great densities in some coastal areas, for 
example. The densities are important, because we have a 
greater awareness of the impact of low rabbit numbers on 
native vegetation. 


RabbitScan only takes about an hour of your time, or less. You 
register a site on the RabbitScan site, then log rabbits seen, 
plant damage and indicators of rabbits (scats). 


Please join us in getting your community involved—ask those in 
your network to do a RabbitScan as well (or three or four!), but 
try and go for a walk this week and log on yourself. We did it as 
a family in an area we walk a lot, but it was quite a different 
experience for us to take note of rabbit signs and damage—the 
boys found three warrens that we must have walked past a 
hundred times before and never really noted. 


Prof. Tony Peacock , Chief Executive, Invasive Animals 
Cooperative Research Centre 
tony.peacock@invasiveanimals.com 
www.invasiveanimals.com 
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work as ‘an exhibition of reckless species-making that as far as | 
know stands unparalleled in the annals of botanical literature’. 
Swainson had found 1520 eucalypts in five genera. Maybe today, 
the reclassification of many eucalypts, using modern DNA 
technology, would not be so harsh. We must still have doubts 
about the casuarinas, for he listed 213 separate species which 
he said he had described. He believed in Wiliam Sharp 
Macleay's peculiar quinary system of classification. His last years 
were rather unhappy; he no longer had a passion for the natural 
world. Although the peaflower is not named for him, a number of 
South American birds bear his name. 

(Continued next month) 


First notice - 


SEANA 


(South-east Australia Naturalists Association) 


Spring 2009 Camp 


Friday 2nd—Sunday 4th October 2009 


The Hamilton Field Naturalists Club invites you to join then at 
the Grampians Retreat and Field Studies Centre at the foot of 
Mount Abrupt near Dunkeld in south-west Victoria. l 


For attendees wishing to stay in bunk-style cabins the cost will 
be $75 per person for the weekend (Friday & Saturday night) 
and includes breakfasts, morning teas, lunches and afternoon 
teas. BYO sleeping bag/doona and bottom sheet. Pillows and 
pillow slip are provided. Extra blankets can be provided. If you 
require full linen the facility proprietors can supply for additional 
$11 on arrival (not included in fee). 


For attendees wishing to camp, the cost will be $55 per person 
for the weekend (Friday & Saturday night) and includes 
breakfasts, morning teas, lunches and afternoon teas. 


Registration: 

A standard registration fee of $100 per person for the weekend 
applies to all attendees. This fee covers camp administration, 
contribution to the South East Australian Naturalists’ 
Association Inc and all activities, including three course dinner 
on Friday and Saturday evening followed by after dinner 
speakers. 


It is essential that you register ASAP. 


We are looking forward seeing you in October 2009. 

Enquiries: Diane Luhrs, Phone (03) 55 723 874 / Reto Zollinger, 
Phone AH (03) 55 712 544 

Hamilton Field Naturalists Club SEANA Camp PO Box 591, 
Hamilton VIC, 3300; E-mail: hamiltonfnc@live.com.au 


[The SEANA camps are always popular and enjoyed by all 
who attend, including a number of GFNC members. If you 

have never been this will be a good one to start with. What 
could be better than the Grampians in Spring? Application 
forms can be obtained from Deborah or Lorraine] 





Mammal Atlas additions... 


Agile Antechinus 
Koala 
Koala 
Koala 


Koala 
Koala 


Red-necked Wallaby 
Bush Rat 

Water Rat 
Bottlenose Dolphin 
Feral Cat 

Red Fox 


koalas and others 


09/05/09 
03/03/09 
23/03/09 
23/04/09 


10/05/09 
19/05/09 


27/04/09 
09/05/09 
27/04/09 
02/03/09 

10/05/09 

10/05/09 


Mammal report 
... frevor Pescott, Mammal Study Group 


PixController photos, Kaang quarry near Forrest. 

Serendip, low in a River Red Gum. 

Big Rock Track, You Yangs, two adult females in a small ironbark. 
Queens Park, between the car park and the bridge onto 

Red Gum Island. 

In a leafless, burnt tree in Anakie Gorge. 

At night, sitting in the middle of the Barwon Downs—Forrest Road 
near Centre Road. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve. 

PixController photos, Kaang quarry near Forrest. 

Barwon River, in ‘lily pond' just below Queens Park Bridge. 
Barwon Heads, in the river estuary. 

Benwerrin—Mt Sabine Road, 0.5k S of Garvey Track, Otway Ranges. 
Deans Marsh—Lorne Road, near Seaview Road. 


Observers: AQ, Andrew Quick; DK, Dave King; EWt, Echidna Walkabout; JJa, John James; MG, Madeline Glynn; SQ, Stuart Quick; 


TP, Trevor Pescott; TSc, To 


Koala: the sighting of one in Queens Park is of particular 


n Schat 





Bottlenose Dolphin: this particular individual has been in the 


interest. In the recent past there was one at Zillah Crawcour Park river estuary for many months and was still there on 6 April. But a 


on the opposite side of the river, but whether this is the same 


Geelong Advertiser report on 19 May suggested it (nick-named 


animal is not known. If it is, how it crossed the river remains a bit 'Archie') had left the estuary to go fishing. It quoted Dolphin 
of a puzzle. It seems more likely that it is a different one, in which Research Institute director Jeff Weir as saying - 'a large pod of 


case there may be a gradual spread of Koalas into more 


urbanised areas. 


At the general meeting on 2 September 2008, Janine Duffy of 


dolphins was spotted recently feasting on squid, snapper and 
garfish in the southern reaches of the bay and it was assumed 
Archie had joined the group.’ Time will tell if the dolphin returns to 
the estuary. 


Echidna Walkabout Eco-tours described the observations she 
and others in her group had made on the Koalas of the Brisbane Feral Cat: the animal was little more than a kitten, but it is not 
Ranges and other local areas. She has come to know the identity known if had been dumped recently, had strayed from one of the 


of many of the individual Koalas at the You Yangs and Serendip 
Sanctuary. The one seen at Serendip she knows as 'Yves', a 


properties further along the road, or was the offspring of an adult 
feral animal. 


resident adult male. The two at the You Yangs are ‘Zelda’ and 


‘Mary’, both adult females. The Koala noted by John James was 
on the double white lines in the centre of the road, and was 
dazzled by the car headlights. Little wonder Koalas are 


Red Fox: the five foxes noted by Stuart Quick were hanging on a 
wire fence, after having been shot or poisoned. They were 
beside a gate into one section of the Otway Forest Park, not 


occasionally road-toll victims. And why had the one seen by Ton freehold land. Why do shooters hang foxes on fences? 
Schat selected a leafless, burnt tree as a resting place? 


Mammal Trapping 


To make it easier to combine the trapping with the collection of 
the PixController cameras, we will do out trapping in the Deans 
Marsh area. We have checked several sites in the district, and 
will try to consolidate these with additional work. 


The meeting place is the Deans Marsh general store at the 


following dates and times: 


Thursday 11 June: 11.00 am to set the traps. (Bring your 


lunch!) 


Friday 12 June: 
Saturday 13 June: 
Sunday 14 June: 


If you intend joining on any of the days, could you please 
contact me on 5243 4368, email ppescott@optusnet.com.au as 


08.00 am to check traps. 
08.00 am to check traps. 
08.00.am to collect traps and cameras. 


Book Review 
... Stuart McCallum 


ongratulations to Steve Murphy, lan Penna and the 

Australian Forest Growers (www.afg.asn.au) on the 
production of an excellent resource book for anyone interested in 
revegetation. 


Steve’s book, Recreating the Country: A blueprint for the design 
of sustainable landscapes, is a masterpiece of integration of 
many fundamental ecological principles. He has used his 
knowledge of nursery practice, permaculture, natural resource 
management and ecology to produce a manual that transcends 
many earlier works on the issue. Steve has gone beyond 
producing shelterbelts for narrow or single purposes to 
advocating planning for future biodiversity as well. We need not 
just strips of trees but 50 m-wide corridors that will be self- 
sustaining and play a real role in ecosystem services across the 
landscape. 


there may be last minute changes to the program, depending on 


the outcome of our application for renewal of our Animal Ethics 


Committee permit. 





This is an excellent read and resource book for all residents of 
any rural shire and is a steal at $20 from the AFG website. Get 
one before they run out. [Members will remember that Steve 

Murphy was speaker at a GFNC meeting several months ago.] 
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PixController cameras—Otway Ranges 


he cameras have been set up at two localities in the Otway 
Ranges during May, with mixed success. 


Kaang quarry off Kaanglang Road, near Forrest, between 
01/05/09 and 09/05/09 


Camera 1: 148 photographs of Agile Antechinus and 
Bush Rat. 

Camera 2: _ had twisted after it was attached to a 
slender tree-trunk—no photos. 

Camera 3: the bait was untouched—no photos. 


The Cypresses, a bush camping site off the Benwerrin-Mt 

Sabine Road between the Deans Marsh-Lorne 

Road and Erskine Falla Road, between 10/05/09 and 

23/05/09. 
Camera 1: 
Camera 2: 


the bait was untouched—no photos. 
camera malfunction. The lens 'zooms' out 
when activated by the sensor unit, however 
on this occasion the lens jammed on the 
foam packing around it, and would not 
operate—no photos. 

the sensor battery failed. On checking it 
was found to be out-of-date and will need to 
be replaced. It is just a standard 9V battery 
which had been bought less than 12 
months ago. But there had been a great 
deal of mammal activity with all the bait 
removed and the site is worth a second 
try—one indistinct photo. 


Camera 3: 


... [revor Pescott 


Obviously it is a learning process and each problem so far 
encountered—except the failure of the bait to attract any 
‘customers'—will be overcome in future operations. 


The cameras were re-set on 31 May in the same area off 


Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road and we will collect them probably on 
Sunday 14 June as part of the mammal trapping exercise. 


a 





Pe 


Agile Antechinus at the Kaang quarry site. PixController photograph 


What's up 


O n the morning of 6 May, the Eta Aquarid meteor shower was 
potentially visible just before dawn. Meteor showers are 
caused by streams of debris from comets and are named after 
the constellation, sometimes even the star, from which they 
seem to radiate in the sky. This shower was predicted to be a 
good show with perhaps several meteors per minute. 
Unfortunately, the sky was completely clouded and we didn't 
bother to go out and look. The Eta Aquarid shower consists of 
dust and rocks left behind by Halley's Comet. The Earth passes 
through the stream again in October, when the shower is called 
the Orionids. 


In late April, an extremely spectacular event occurred, but again 
it was invisible to us. NASA's Swift satellite detected an intense 
burst of gamma rays from the sky. Earth-based telescopes 
swung into action and measured the afterglow of an incredibly 
powerful explosion. The red shift of light from the explosion 
showed that it was the most distant such event ever recorded 
and seems to have happened when the universe was only about 
600 million years old, less than 5 per cent of its present age. 


Gamma ray bursts were first discovered in 1967 by Vela 
satellites, launched by the USA to detect illegal nuclear weapons 
tests. The satellite controllers rapidly determined that the bursts 
were not from nuclear weapons, but it was impossible to 


...Dean Hewish 


measure where they were coming from or how far away from us 
they were. As more were detected, the possibility that they could 
be close to us and even in our own galaxy raised concern, since 
one going off nearby could literally fry all life on our planet. Better 
satellites were launched to study the phenomena and in 1997 
one burst was pinpointed accurately enough for optical 
telescopes to be trained at the precise spot in the sky. It captured 
an image of a faintly glowing remnant of the explosion. The 
spectrum confirmed that the burst came from something 
extremely distant. More observations followed and suggested 
that the bursts are all very distant and pose no threat to us. 


The recent burst is one of the most powerful explosions ever 
detected. Some such bursts have been calculated to contain 
several hundred times more energy than our sun has produced 
during its whole lifetime, but estimates of the total energy 
involved are very inaccurate. April's burst is thought to have 
happened when an extremely massive star, perhaps one of the 
first generation of stars in the universe, ended its life by suddenly 
collapsing into either a neutron star or a black hole. The fact that 
these explosions are all very far away is comforting, but it also 
shows that the early universe was a different and perhaps much 
more dangerous place. An internet search will find pages with 
plenty of information about gamma ray bursts and meteor 
showers. 


Additions to the GFNC library 


would appreciate any suggestions of books you think would be 
useful additions to our library. Donations of new or used books 
would be most welcome. The ‘borrowing book' is an ordinary 
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...Lorraine Phelan 


exercise book. Please enter you name, the title and call number 
of the book/s you are borrowing and tick off those you return. 


What else has been seen? 


Mountain Grey Gum Eucalyptus cypellocarpa: fallen 
blossom on Kaanglang Road, Forrest, on 09/05/09. Although 
there are many of these trees along the road, only one 
appears to be in flower. (TP) 


Banyalla Pittosporum bicolor.many small regurgitated 
pellets, possibly by Pied Currawongs, found under the 
ancient pines at the informal camping area beside the 
Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road in the Otways, were full of bright 
red seeds. A search of the bush nearby revealed Banyalla 
shrubs with the seed capsules still attached. 10/05/09. (TP, 
SQ) 


Pimelea glauca: 
flowering prolifically, 
Seaview Park, early 
May. (VWD) 


Einadia nutans: in 
full berry, Seaview 
Park, early May. 
(VWD) [Photo on 
back cover] 


Bluebells among 
the Dianella: 
Seaview Park, early 
May. (VWD) [Photo Pimelea glauca, Seaview Park. 





FEAA 





on back cover] Photo: Valda Dedman 
Parsons Bands, Eriochilus cucullatus: numerous in forest |) =" ae _ a ik 
on Flaxbournes Rd, Anglesea, 13/5/09. Small and delicate, _ Ps aa a ae — a E 

di s . l B ae. ee | E pe = tj tay 
and just a suggestion of a leaf at this stage. The leaf BR . y P Se _ 


expands after the flower has withered. (LPh) 
Amycterinae Weevil, Anglesea heath. Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Vegetable Caterpillar Cordyceps gunnii: the first for this 
year was found in the 'lawn' near our house at Yaugher on 
21/05/09. (TP) 


Fungi: growing on the stump of a Liquid Amber tree cut 
down last summer. Belmont, May 09. Possibly Gymnopilus 
junonius. (ERS) 


Weevil, Curculionidae, subfamily Amycterinae: a 
flightless ground-dweller, Anglesea heath, 13/5/09. (LPh) 


Bull-ant: winged, possibly Myrmecia pyriformis, 1, Big 
Rock, You Yangs 20/5/09. 30 mm long, all dark head and 
abdomen. (EWt) 


Purple-headed Meat Ant Iridomyrmex purpureus: many, 
25/5, Serendip, renovating nests—lots of dark gravel recently 
being brought up to the top of nests. Are they digging 
deeper, or is the gravel just wet? (EWt) 


Observers: ERS, Dick Southcombe; EWt, Echidna 
Walkabout; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; SQ, Stuart Quick; TP, 
Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman 





Parsons Bands Eriochilus cucullatus, Anglesea. 
Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Some observations of land molluscs in the Otway Ranges 


he introduction to Australia, and the subsequent spread 

within the continent, of a wide range of European land 
molluscs reflects a remarkable ability of these animals to expand 
their world-wide distribution. That they have apparently done this 
using human activity, rather than their own colonising ability, is 
obvious yet they have reached some places which seem far 
removed from suburban and rural pursuits. 


The Kaang quarry is in the East Barwon River catchment above 
Lake Elizabeth in the Great Otway National Park. It was used to 
provide crushed stone to surface the roads and timber logging 
tracks, but is now no longer in operation. What remains is a flat 
clearing in the wet sclerophyll forest where there are some 
stacks of rocks, and a little debris from the quarrying operations; 
however, appearances can be deceptive! The quarry site is 
classed as ‘a geological site of state significance. Previous works 
have exposed interbedding sandstones and shales of the Otway 
Group containing plant remains, and it is one of the most 
accessible sites in the Otways for the study of Cretaceous 

flora.’ (VEAC Final Report on the Angahook-Otway investigation.) 


On a recent visit | found at least three species of molluscs, all 
exotics which have been provisionally identified as follows: 


The most abundant was Lehmannia nyctelia, a light brown or 
olive-coloured slug growing to about 60 mm in length. Its most 
conspicuous feature is two, occasionally three, dark brown 
longitudinal stripes along the mantle and body. 





Deroceras reticulatum 





Oxychilus draparnaldi 
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... revor Pescott 


Also present were some individuals of Deroceras reticulatum. A 
rather squat slug that reaches 50 mm in length, it is light brown 
but with dark irregular lines (‘reticulations') over the body. 


The third was a small snail with a pale, almost translucent shell 
of about 12mm diameter. It is probably Oxychilus draparnaldi. 
The shell is disc-shaped without any conspicuous spire to the 
five or six whorls. The most unexpected feature of the snail is the 
colour of the body—bright blue on the upper surface merging to 
grey on the underside. 


How these molluscs got so far into the forest is not hard to 
imaging—hitch-hiking on machinery, trucks and other vehicles 
seems the obvious answer. Yet it is surprising that this happened 
given the apparent remoteness of the site from where gardens 
are maintained. 


There is another possibility—where the Lake Elizabeth car park 
now exists was once a homestead, or so I'm told. Certainly there 
are Foxgloves growing there, supporting the story. Since the 
Kaang quarry is only a few kilometres away, perhaps they came 
from this long abandoned garden. 


A relatively recent addition to the mollusc fauna of the Otways is 
the large slug Arion ater. | had received a phone call asking if | 
could identify a black slug a lady had found in garden at Lavers 
Hill. They were quite common there, she said. It sounded like 

A. ater but my reference (Smith and Kershaw) noted: ‘Few old 
records from Sydney area. A large slug which is not a good world 
traveller and Australia appears too hot. No breeding recorded in 
Australia. In Britain and Europe it is a garden pest.' | asked if | 
could collect a specimen which was subsequently forwarded to 
the Melbourne Museum where its identity was confirmed. There 
are some recent records from the Dandenong Ranges, and it 
seems likely that the Lavers Hill population originated from there, 
perhaps in transported plant material. 





Slug Arion ater 


Apart from the exotic molluscs—and according to Smith (1977) 
there are about 15 species in the Otways—there is a wide range 
of indigenous snails and one species of slug there too. Of these 
at least four are considered endemic. The best known, and 
perhaps the only one with a common name, is the Otway Black 
Snail Victaphanta compacta. The others are tiny, with shell 
diameters of between one and three millimetres. Allocharopa 
erskinensis gains its name from the Erskine Falls, Geminoropa 
scindocataracta is so named because it was collected at the 
cataract Splitters Falls, and Pernagera gatliffi. Another snail 


Oreomava otwayensis apparently is not an endemic despite its Thanks to Parks Victoria staff in Forrest for permission to visit 

name which came from the fact it was first found there. Kaang quarry, and Melbourne Museum Discovery Centre for 
comments on species identity. 

The only native slug species in the Otways, indeed in this part of 


Australia, is Cystopelta petterdi. \t grows to 40 mm and is References: 
sometimes found in curled bark on smooth-barked gums or more Smith, Brian J. (1977) Royal Society of Victoria Proceedings. The 
often under leaf litter on the ground. Otways Symposium, Vol 89, Pt 1. 

Smith, B.J. and Kershaw, R.C. (1979) Field Guide to the Non- 
While the indigenous species remain in the native forests, the Marine Molluscs of South Eastern Australia, ANU Press, 
introduced ones are most often found in disturbed sites—Smith Canberra. 
(1977) listed 15 mollusc species from wet sclerophyll forest and Victorian Environmental Assessment Council (2004), Angahook- 
rain forest all of which are natives, 16 from dry sclerophyll forest Otway Investigation Final Report, VEAC, East Melbourne. 
and woodland (13 native) and 17 from areas modified by man (2 
native). 


Orange-bellied Parrot (OBP) survey results 


Bellarine Peninsula 16 and 17 May 2009 
...Craig Morley 


nce more a big thank you to all intrepid supporters of this most important project. Alas we did not find any OBPs on the 

Bellarine Peninsula despite a lot of effort by a lot of people. Not even Lake Connewarre turned up OBPs, an area which, over 
the years, has consistently supported OBPs in May. Clare Jones (Orange-bellied Parrot Winter Count Coordinator at Birds Australia) 
reports a total of 13 on the mainland; 1 near Pt. Cook, 5 at the Western Treatment Plant, 5 near Yambuk and 2 others in SW 
Victoria. Please keep your eyes and ears open anywhere around salt marshes and if you observe any OBPs, or any interesting 
Neophema sightings, please let Glenn, Clare or me know ASAP. 


Contact details for OBP sightings: 

Glenn Ehmke, Birds Australia Orange-bellied Parrot Coordinator mobile: 0447 286 488 e-mail: g.ehmke@birdsaustralia.com.au 
Clare Jones , Orange-bellied Parrot Winter Count Coordinator mobile: 0466 601 583 e-mail: c.jones@birdsaustralia.com.au 
Birds Australia, suite 2-05, 60 Leicester St. Carlton, VIC 3053. Ph 03 9347 0757 Fax 03 9347 9323 

Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Working Group Coordinator Ph: 03 5221 4604 e-mail: 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 

Web site: http:/Awww.birdsaustralia.com.au/our-projects/orange-bellied-parrot-mainland-recovery.html 





Observers: May 2009 
Gary Wright, Peter Menkhorst, Annette Hatten. 


Len Robinson, Paul Hackett, Liz Headland, Lynne Butler, 
Denise Moore, Trevor Owen, Craig Thomson, Jim Wright. 


23 | Tim McKellar, Jonn Newman, Guy Dutson 
Tim McKellar, Guy Dutson 
David Rantall, 16 May 


— 


oo N AJo 
A 


Gordon McCarthy 


Barry Lingham, Bernie Lingham, Miles Charlesworth, Karin 
Shepherd. 


40* [Bryant Attwood SSCS 
i 


Richard Dilena, Grant Baverstock 
Steve Tuohy, Rod Beazley, Andrew Skelton (Parks Victoria), 
22 May 


Polly Cutcliffe, Carolyn Macafee, Kay Campbell, 16 May 
a| OOOO 
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Lake Connewarre-delta islands nil | 
Lake Connewarre—S mainland nil | 
Black Rocks and Big Marsh, airport & environs nil | 
Lake Connewarre State Game Reserve (South East) | | 
Hospital Swamp nil | 
Collendina Lake, Ocean Grove nil | 
Reedy Lake 
Moolap Station Rd 

Swan Bay (west aa 
Gamar rir 


Duck Island 


Lake Murtnaghurt (& swamp) 


Future Survey dates for 2009: 25-26 July & 12-13 September 
Lake Connewarre—E shore 
Lake Connewarre—Campbhbell’s Pt. Salt Lake 
Ocean Grove Golf course 
Fitzgeralds Rd 
) 
Swan Bay (Murray Rd) 


A 





Shearwater band recovery 


tis a long time since | did any bird-banding, so a letter from the 
Australian Bird and Bat Banding Scheme came as a surprise. It 
was a Report of Recovery to Bander notification which read: 


FINDING DETAILS 

Band Number:160-19858 was recovered on 10/04/2009 
At: PORT FAIRY BEACH VIC 

The bird was: FOUND DEAD, CAUSE UNKNOWN 

And: WAS SKELETON/DRIED OUT CORPSE, BAND 
REMOVED 


BANDING DETAILS 

You placed this band on a: Short-tailed Shearwater 
Or: scientific name: Puffinus tenuirostris 

On: 17/12/1960 

At: GRIFFITHS ISLAND, PORT FAIRY VIC 


The bird age code: FIRST YR OR OLDER, 
Sex code: UNKNOWN 


The time between banding and recovery is 48 years 3 
months 24 days. The bird had moved a distance of: 0 km 


Wader counts 


VW inter is soon to be upon us and the one and only winter count is on to see what little 
youngsters have stayed behind to mature and fatten up on our southern tucker. 


Saturday 20 June: 
tide mid-morning 
Sunday 21 June: 
Bay 


Monday 22 June: Moolap Saltworks 08.30 a.m. 


Please let me know your availability and any preference for site/type of site/degree of difficulty 


as soon as you are able. 
Phone John 5243 8685 AH or mob. 0409 955 313 


Hospital Swamp/Reedy Lake/Lake Connewarre/coastal sites. High 


Swan Bay and associated wetlands. High tide 12.30 p.m. in Swan 


... [revor Pescott 


with a bearing of 0 degrees. 
‘Longest time elapsed recorded for this species’ was the 
conclusion on the report. 


We know that shearwaters undertake a migration that circles the 
Pacific Ocean. Some first year birds may not return to their 
nesting place for a year or more, and they don't begin to breed 
until they are five or more years of age. But they invariably return 
to their birth place. 


How long this particular bird had lived is not known—put another 
way, we don't know how old it was when it was banded, although 
it was at least one year of age, nor do we know how long its body 
had lain in the sand-dunes where it was eventually found. 
Without that knowledge, we can't draw any useful conclusions 
regarding the life-span of this one bird. 


But the recovery sparked some wonderful memories of 
‘muttonbird’ banding in the company of the late Jack Wheeler, 
Duncan MacKenzie, Tom Fletcher, Rob MacKenzie and many 
others. The hospitality of Gracie Bowker in Port Fairy with whom 
we usually stayed was exceptional. 


Apology — 


.. John Newman 


The Mid-week Bird Group . 
excursion report in last month's 
Geelong Naturalist (p.1) was 
written by Pat Streefkerk not Craig 
Morley. Craig compiled the bird list 
for the excursion. Sorry Pat. 
[Editor] 





Bird observations May 2009 


tubble Quail are regularly reported over the spring-summer 

season when their distinctive 'cheeky-pip' call draws our 
attention to them, but the autumn record from Lake Connewarre 
is unusual. These birds are known to move long distances of up 
to 1000 km after breeding, but local movements are not well 
understood. They may be under-reported during the non- 
breeding season when they are not calling. 


The Peaceful Dove is usually a resident of the drier areas north 
of the dividing range, but several local reports have been 
received over the past few years. Tom Fletcher noted that some 
of these birds were released on the Bellarine Peninsula over 30 
years ago, and he wondered if the current sightings may be 
descendants of the original birds. Another bird of the drier areas 
is the Weebill. They are found in the You Yangs and Brisbane 
Ranges, but rarely in urban Geelong. The report of a bird in 
Eastern Park is unusual. 


There have been very few records of Orange-bellied parrots in 
our area in the past 14 months, but there have been plenty of 
sightings of the closely-related Blue-winged Parrots. Large 
numbers have been noted in the Lake Connewarre complex and 
later reports note many in the Breamlea area. 


... Barry Lingham 


During the middle months of Autumn, we often get records of 
Rufous Fantails passing through on migration, but there was only 
one reported, from the Anglesea area. Similarly, very few Flame 
Robins have been reported by mid-April. They seem to have 
been a few weeks later in moving into the local zone this year. 


Perhaps the more worrying problem is the general low numbers 
of birds in our local bushland. Most observers noted few birds 
being seen, with little blossom in the eucalypts. This may be a 
result of the extended drought and periods of very high 
temperatures in February. 


The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: AM, Anthony Mitchell; AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant 
Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; EWt, Echidna 
Walkabout tours; GD, Guy Dutson; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; HS, 
Hans Streefkerk; HSc, Helen Schofield; PSt, Pat Streefkerk; JN, 
John Newman; MBi, Michael Bird; PS, Penny Smith; RGa, Rob 
Ganly; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TMc, Tim McKellar; TSc, Ton Schat 
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Species 

Stubble Quail 

Musk Duck 

Common Bronzewing 
Peaceful Dove 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Great Cormorant 

Little Black Cormorant 
Pied Cormorant 
Eastern Great Egret 


Cattle Egret 
Little Egret 


Whistling Kite 


Black Kite 

Little Eagle 
Nankeen Kestrel 
Brown Falcon 


Australian Hobby 
Black Falcon 
Peregrine Falcon 
Lewin’s Rail 

Spotless Crake 
Black-tailed Native-hen 
Black-winged Stilt 
Red-capped Plover 


Double-banded Plover 
Hooded Plover 


Bar-tailed Godwit 
Common Greenshank 
Ruddy Turnstone 
Sanderling 
Red-necked Stint 
Painted Button-quail 


Fairy Tern 
Gang-gang Cockatoo 


Blue-winged Parrot 
Weebill 
White-winged Triller 
Dusky Woodswallow 


Grey Butcherbird 


Restless Flycatcher 
Scarlet Robin 


Flame Robin 


Bassian Thrush 


Number 
4 

6 

10 

1 

400+ 

3 

45 

10 

1 
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11 
40+ 
221 


— 


Nee ND — 
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19/5 
1/5 
2/5 
17/5 
17/5 
9/5 
21/4 
4/3 


17/5 


4/5 
30/4 
3/5 
19/4 
21/4 


22/4 
23/4 
29/4 


2/5 


11/5 
18/5 
4/5 


Comments 
Lake Connewarre, flushed from tussock land. 
Avalon Beach/Corio Bay, Avalon 
Batesford, single group feeding in ground litter. 
Banks Rd, Ocean Grove 
Avalon Beach/Cheetham Saltworks/Corio Bay Avalon 
Avalon Beach/Corio Bay, Avalon 
Avalon Beach/Corio Bay/Cheetham Saltworks, Avalon 
Avalon Beach/Corio Bay, Avalon 
Pt Henry 
Cheetham Saltworks/Snake Island, Avalon 
Anakie 
Pt Henry 
Cheetham Saltworks/Snake Island, Avalon 
Batesford, groups of 8, 2, 2 & 2 on private property. 
Serendip, on old nest. 
Pt Henry 
Cheetham Saltworks, Avalon 
Hovells Creek Park, Corio, circling edge of saltmarsh. 
Drysdale, McLeods Waterholes 
Cheetham Saltworks, Avalon 
Ripley Rd, Little River. 
Granite Rd, feeding on dead rabbit on road. 
Pt Henry 
Manifold Heights, on antenna. 
Lake Connewarre 
Hannans Rd, Balliang 
Lake Connewarre saltmarsh. 
Batesford, on private property. 
Batesford 
Cheetham Saltworks, Avalon, including one juvenile. 
Blue Rocks, 13th Beach 
Cheetham Saltworks/Snake Island, Avalon 
Blue Rocks, 13th Beach 
Blue Rocks, 13th Beach 
Lake Victoria, an immature bird. 
Lake Connewarre, at delta area. 
Cheetham Saltworks/Snake Island, Avalon 
Blue Rock, 13th Beach 
Blue Rocks, 13th Beach 
Cheetham Saltworks/Snake Island, Avalon 
Staughton Vale Rd, Staughton Vale, amongst thick 
young Golden Wattle that regenerated after 2006 fire. 
One strongly marked with chestnut shoulder/neck, others 
plainer. 
Cheetham Saltworks/Corio Bay/Avalon Beach, Avalon 
Dickins Rd, Freshwater Creek. 
Ironbark Basin, feeding on fruit of Ironbark trees. 
Gnarwarre, on road and road verge. 
Lake Connewarre, scattered over the southern shore. 
You Yangs, Kurrajong Rd 
Batesford, on Moorabool River. 
Baums Weir, Fyansford. 8-10 on 7/3, 6 (including 2 
immatures) on 14/3, 12 on 24/3, 5 on 2/4, 5 on 12/4, 4 on 
24/4, 4 on 7/5, none since then. 
Swan Island, an adult bird captured a skink and cached it 
in a fork ~ 15 min an 18 m Quercus tree 
Staughton Vale Rd, Staughton Vale 
Baldhills Rd, Anglesea 
Stony Creek PG, male and brown bird. 
Hospital Swamp, a brown bird. 
Batesford, male and a brown bird together, drinking from 
a horse-trough with mixed flock of Greenfinch and 
Goldfinch then tracked for 500 m as they foraged. 
Bellbrae, 2 brown birds, and 1 male bathing in bird bath. 
Hovells Creek Park, Corio 
Dickins Rd, Freshwater Creek, a pair. Seen also in May. 


Lake Connewarre, on the approach from Belchers Lane. 
You Yangs, Kurrajong Rd. 

Fyansford, 2 brown birds on fence. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, including 3 males. 
Ironbark Basin 


Observer 
JN, TMc, GD 
RGa 
RGa 
TFI 
RGa 
RGa 
RGa 
RGa 
MBi 
RGa 
TSc 
MBi 
RGa 
RGa 
GMc 
MBi 
RGa 
HSc 
GMc 
RGa 
EWt 
EWt 
MBi 
Per MBi 
JN 
EWt 
JN 
RGa 
RGa 
RGa 
JN 
RGa 
JN 
JN 
GMc 


RGa 


TSc 

BAt 

JN, TMc, GD 
BL, TSc 
RGa 

BAt 


CMo, AM 


EWt 
MBi 
EWt 


RGa 


AW 
HSc 
PSt 


JN 

BL, TSc 
BAt 
GMc 
GMc 
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Excursion 
Fungi in the Otways behind Lorne 


Sunday 21 June 


Leader: Valda Dedman 


Meet: 9:00 am at Adams Crt, Eastern Park to car pool. 
Alternative meeting point is 9:20 am near Harvey Norman at 
Waurn Ponds. First stop and final meeting point is the Lorne 
Visitor's Information Centre at 10:30 am 


Bring: Lunch, morning and afternoon tea, wet weather gear, 
strong boots, camera, binoculars. 


Contact: Valda 5243 2374 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
9 June 2009 


Terrestrial (and one epiphytic) orchids 
of south-western Victoria 


Gary Backhouse 


Southern Australia has the most diverse temperate orchid flora 
in the world, and Victoria alone has over 400 species of 
terrestrial orchids. This talk will look at the terrestrial (and one 
epiphytic) orchids of south-western Victoria, an area of 
especially high orchid diversity. Gary Backhouse is a policy 
officer working on threatened species recovery programs with 
the Victorian Department of Sustainability and Environment. 
He has had a long interest in orchids of southern Australia and, 
with co-author Jeffrey Jeanes from the National Herbarium of 
Victoria, has published two books on the orchids of Victoria. 


Gary will bring copies of his recent book Wild Orchids of Victoria 
along for sale at $70. RRP is $100. 


Arrive 7.00 pm for a chat & cuppa, Lecture commences at 7.30 
pm. 

Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 

Enter the car park from the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern 
Park Circuit. Go through Gate 2 to your left. Melways Reference 
252 G4 

RSVP by telephoning the Botanic Gardens on 5272 4379 

or by emailing the Botanic Gardens 
botanic@geelongcity.vic.gov.au 


We welcome 
Meryl Cracknell, of Winchelsea 


to the club and wish her a long and happy association. 


Mailing roster 


June: Tibor & Joan Korn 
July: Peter Williams 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Thursday 25 June 2009 
Leader: Kay Campbell 


Meet: 8.30 a.m. At the Jerringot Bird Hide, Belmont Common 
or, 9.00 a.m. At the OGNR carpark (entrance from Grubb Road 
Melway p. 484 B5). 


Bring: Morning tea, binoculars, suitable footwear, clothing etc. 
NB: No access to cars until finish of the walk. 


Finish: About 12 midday 
Enquiries: Kay 5243 3311 or Polly 5244 0182 
Special note: The Plant Group is holding an excursion at the 


OGNR in the afternoon (see Plant Group notice below). Please 
come prepared if you are staying on. 


Plant Group excursion 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
Thursday 25 June 2009 


Leader: Dick Southcombe 


A Plant Group afternoon excursion will be held at the Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve, beginning with lunch about midday. This 
time slot coincides with the Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
finish, enabling attenders of both groups to participate in both 
excursions if they wish. 


This arrangement makes sense to Polly and me and we hope 
this 2009 trial will be appreciated and continue. 


Contact: Dick 5243 3916 


Eco Book Group 
Tuesday 30 June 2009 


Overloading Australia: how 
governments and media dither and 
deny on population, Mark O'Connor & 
William Lines, 2009 


Buy or borrow the above book and join a discussion. Contact 
Lorraine if buying because books are on order at a local 
bookshop for a discounted price. 

8.00 p.m. Geelong Botanic Gardens Meeting Room 


Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2009-2010 


5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinprime.com 


Deborah Evans 
Vacant 

Vacant 

Tim Billington 
Peter Turner 
Lynne Clarke 


President 

Vice-President 
Immediate Past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 
Committee Member 


5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
psturner@ncable.net.au 
5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
5221 2427 
5255 4291 
5223 2394 
0408 102 802 
5243 0636 
5221 3503 


David Flanagan 
Barry Lingham 
Bruce Lindsay 
Neil MclInnes 
Lorraine Phelan 
Peter Williams 


jillpip@optusnet.com.au 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
neil06021955@gmail.com 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
peter.w@westnet.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Bird Group 


Conservation Group 


Editor 
Sub-editor 


Geelong Bird Report 


Jerringot Group 


Librarian 


Mammal Study Group 
Membership Officer 


Barry Lingham 
Dick Southcombe 
Lorraine Phelan 
Deborah Evans 
Marilyn Hewish 
Valda Dedman 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 
Peter Williams 
Dick Southcombe 


5255 4291 
5243 3916 
5243 0636 
5243 8687 
5367 3196 
5243 2374 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 
5221 3503 
5243 3916 


Plant Group 


Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 





Coming events 


JUNE 2009 JULY 2009 

2 General Meeting: Mammalian fossils from 7 General Meeting: Sharks—Terry Walker 
Werribee River—Maarten Holzenbusch 11-14 Mammal trapping—Deans Marsh 

9 Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora Lecture: 14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Orchids—Gary Backhouse 15 Excursion (Mid week): Melbourne Aquarium 

11-14 Mammal Group: Survey at Deans Marsh Leader: Deborah Evans 

18 Bird Group: Meeting 16 Bird Group: Meeting 

21 Excursion: Fungi in the Otways 23 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Leader: Valda Dedman 25-26 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 

25 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—OGNR 

25 Plant Group excursion—OGNR 

30 Eco Book Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 June 2009. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 
Please contact the Editor if you wish to reproduce any item (e.g. a 
photograph) from another source, so that copyright permission can 
be sought. 


GFNC meetings are held at Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Friends Room, and 
start at 8.00 pm 


Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park 


The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 
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